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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Christian Progression. 

As in nature, so in grace, there is a being born 
again of the incorruptible seed, being babes in 
Christ, children, young men, strong men, fathers 
and mothers in Israel. There is a Christian 
warfare to be accomplished, an enlistment under 
the banner of the cross, a putting on of the ar- 
mor of righteousness, a contending with the 


wiles of the adversary and the allurements of 


the world and the flesh, an overcoming in the 
name of the Lord, and a crown of victory, the 
warfare being accomplished. 

These are a few of the many similes found in 
the Holy Scriptures, exemplifytng this import- 
ant truth. Let not, then, the young disciple, 
who has tasted of the good word of God and 
been made partaker in the joys of believing, 
rest here. Let him lean more upon the Lord’s 
direction, and, cleaving closely to Him, accept 
every dispensation of his grace as coming from 
Him who has loved us and washed away our 
sins in his own blood. He doeth all things 
well. He leads us by a way which man know- 
eth not. But He is our guide, and whether that 
= lie through green pastures or through 
bleak and barren solitudes, He knoweth what 
is best for us. It is He who gives to us a hun- 
gering and thirsting after righteousness, that He 
may fill us of his fulness. And the first is none 
the less his gift Divine than his bountiful sup- 
ply of our need. Through all, his supporting 

and is underneath, his supply of the heavenly 
manna is constant and the nether springs cease 
not to flow. 

As these pilgrims to glory are found faith- 
fully following their Divine Leader through all 
the vicissitudes and changing seasons of God's 
grace, glorified in the wintry seasons, as in the 
seemingly more fruitful ones of summer and 
autumn, in his own time spring will come, and 
like trees of righteousness planted by the Lord’s 
own hand, the recurrence of each succeeding 
season will find them more mature, more pro- 
lific in bearing fruit to the praise of the great 
Husbandman. 

It is through faith we become heirs to the 
promises of God, and tais same faith, which is 
the gift of God (for Jesus himself is the author 
of the saints’ faith) is that which justifies them 
before God, for it purifies their heart and causes 
the servants of sin to become the servants and 
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saints of God. But these must know an increase 
in their faith, as the apostles prayed of their 
Divine Master. And the apostle Peter enjoins 
us to “ Grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ” (2 Pet. iii: 
18). In this, then, consists the growth of the 
Christian, the hearing of Christ’s word and the 
doing of it, four herein God’s blessing rests on 
those ‘‘ who hear the words of this prophecy and 
keep those things that are written therein” 
(Rev. i: 3). For God’s promise to those who, 
through faith, enter into Christ’s new and ever- 
lasting dispensation and covenant of grace is, 
“They shall be all taught of God.” And this 
Christ, who is the great Prophet of his people, 
does, by his grace, which comes to all and 
teaches all who will hear, what to do and what 
to leave undone, in order that they may please 
God and follow Him in the way wherein He 
would have them to walk. 

These, having heard the voice of the Son of 
God, are raised, by his power, out of a state of 
sin and death into righteousness and newness 
of life. They are made partakers in the prom- 
ises of God to those who have a part in the first 
resurrection. Over such the second death hath 
no power, but they are made “ priests of God 
and of Christ,” to offer unto Him holy, spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God through Christ, 
their Great High Priest and Saviour. And be- 
ing grafted into Christ, the vine, they partake 
of the life of the vine and grow therein. But, 
as the husbandman prunes the vine, that it may 
bring forth choice fruit, so do tribulations and 
trials seemingly wound these in order to wean 
them from things below, and centre their affec- 
tions on heavenly things. These are but the 
knife in his hand, whereby his people become 
fitted to bear more acceptable fruit to God. 

Jesus, by his apostles, forewarns all. “ Ye 
must, through much tribulation enter into the 
kindom of God” (Acts xiv). But if we suffer with 
Him, weshall be glorified together. Whyshrink, 
then, when these trials come? Why murmur 
because our lot is in the way of a cross to the 
flesh? By this way the Lord of Glory passed 
when He opened up a new and living way. By 
this He leads those whom He loves and whom 
He would purify in the furnace of affliction, 
that they may be sanctified in body and in 
spirit, that they may serve Him in newness of 
life. 

And as Christ’s word abides in them, so do 
they abide in Him and bear heavenly fruit. 
Daily do they partake of the king’s portion, 
and are fair to look upon, and grow in grace, 
wisdom and knowledge, and in love to God and 
man. Continuing faithful, they are made “ pil- 
lars in God’s Church, who shall no more go 
out.” 

This is the goal of God’s high calling in 
Christ. But it is grace begins and grace that 
carries on the work. Jesus Christ is both the 
foundation and the corner-stone, the Alpha and 
the Omega, the beginningand the ending. “ Fol- 
low me” is not alone the first call, but the daily 
watchword. They are the sons of God who are 


















led by the Spirit of God, and the armies of the 
saints in heaven follow Him whose name is 
“the Word of God.” 


In Ezekiel’s vision of the Holy Waters issu- 


ing from under the altar of God and flowing 
into the sea, bringing life wherever it flowed, 
the prophet experienced a gr@ter and greater 
depth according to the measure of the angel. 
And this accords with Christ’s prophecy that 
the Spirit of Promise whom He would send, 
would teach them all things, with this expressed 
proviso—when they should be able to bear it. 


Here, then, is a continuous and progressive 


path corresponding to each one’s growth in the 
Truth. Therefore are they manifestly in error 


who would limit God’s grace, confining it to 


two distinct and separate times and acts, as 
though, these being accomplished, there were 


no further advance in holiness possible. 

Christ’s command is, “ Be ye, therefore, per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven 
is perfect.” But who can say, “My way is 
perfect before the Lord.” So saying, thou 
condemns thyself, and justifying thyself thou 
art not justified of God (Luke xvi: 15: Job 
ix: 20). For the perfect man, in his humility, 
knoweth not his own righteousness, any more 
than did they who were called to the right hand 
of the judge. Still may man walk with a con- 
science void of offense toward God and man. 
That man is accepted of God who walks up- 
rightly according to the measure of God’s gift 
of light or grace, according to the depth of 
Christian experience to which he has been 
brought. And as God has created us anew in 
Christ Jesus, He would transform us into his 
likeness, and this is done, as the apostle says, 
“by the Spirit of the Lord,” whereby, as we 
faithfully follow on, we advance from glory to 
glory, from strength to strength, from one degree 
of grace to another, till Christ the Refiner sees 
in us his own image. Infinite as is the disparity 
between Christ the Eternal Word and Creator 
and mortal man, his creature, yet as He ap- 
peared, in his humility, clothed in humanity, 
so closely did He identify himself with his peo- 
ple, and now does He purify them to himself 
by his indwelling Spirit, that the beloved A pos- 
tle John writes, “ Because as He is, so are we 
in this world” (1 John ix: 17). And they 
being born of God, He is not ashamed to own 
them as brethren, as He said, “I ascend unto 
my Father and your Father, and to my God 
and your God” (John xx: 17). 

And though the Christian’s strength may be 
according to his days, and so, well pleasing to 
God, yet does there ever remain a place for a 
growth in the Truth towards the fulness of 
grace and stature of our Holy Master, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Christ’s command to each one of his disciples 
is, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give 
thee a crown of life.’ With the command, 
comes to him who will receive it, power to obey, 
for all power is of and from God. It is not by 
works of righteousness which we have done, but 
according to his mercy, he saved us, by the 





washing of regeneration and the renewing of 
the Holy Ghost which He sheds on us abund- 
antly, through Jesus Christ our Saviour” (Titus 
iii: 5, 6). 

My heart tenderly yearns for those who, dis- 
satisfied with the fading pleasures of time, and 
yielding to the wooings of Christ’s grace, long 
to separate themselves from the world, with 
its false professions and wilful walk of pleas- 
ure, who would seek the paths in which Christ 
leads his flock, that they may know of a lying 
down securely in his fold. For, though the 
gate be narrow, as is also the way, both are 
wide enough for thee and thy Lord, who is thy 
guide, to walk together. He that loves the 
Lord must serve the Lord, for “ his servants ye 
are to whom ye obey, whether of sin unto death, 
or of obedience to righteousness. Hear, then, 
Christ’s words to them who desire to love and 
serve Him, “If any man serve me let him fol- 
low me; where I am there shall also my servant 
be” (John xii: 26). 

Into this way of faith, this walk with God, 
unto which Abraham, the father of the faithful, 
was called by God, saying, “ Walk thou before 
me, and be thou perfect,” Christ now calls thee, 
oh, reader! The way that leads to the heavenly 
city is free to all who will come, and its gates 
shall not be shut, neither by day nor by night. 
David tasted of its sweetness, saying, “ How 
amiable are thy tabernacles, oh, Lord of Hosts.” 
Again, “They go from strength to strength, 
every one of them in Zion appeareth before 
God” (v. 7). And this is that same Zion, the 
heavenly city, the new Jerusalem, to which the 
apostle said, “ ye are come.” 

Let us, then, steadfastly press onwards and 
strive lawfully. Thus will salvation be inscribed 
on our banners, and prosperity and peace be 
found within our borders. For, as we serve the 
Lord faithfully and unreservedly, He will be 
in our midst, and He will put his name upon 
us and write it on our foreheads, and as we dwell 
in love it shall be known “the Lord is there” 


(Ez. xlviii: 35). W. W. B. 


A METEOR WHEN «iN BustNess.—We owe 
our immunity to our atmosphere, which serves 
as a bullet-proof cuirass fur the world. When 
a meteor enters the atmosphere the friction pro- 
duced by its gigantic speed makes it flash up. 
The ingenious experiments of Lord Kelvin have 
shown that the heat thus produced, just as a 
brake showers sparks from a carriage wheel, or 
a lucifer match lights on the box, is sufficient 
to consume the meteor as if it were suddenly 
cast into a heated furnace. Obviously the smal- 
ler meteors are utterly consumed before they 
have penetrated far into the atmosphere, which 
their fate has shown to rise toa height of about 
one hundred and twenty miles. 

Only a very large one can descend, as that of 
Madrid is said to have done, to within twenty 
miles of the earth before being burst by the ex- 
pansion due to heat and by the resistance of the 
air. The fact that fragments do occasionally 
reach the earth is the best of proof of the great 
size of some of the meteors that we encounter. 
If it were not for the “blessed air,” the explo- 
sion of them all, with the accompanying fervent 
heat, would take place in our midst. It is safe 
to say that such a state of things would render 
our great towns uninhabitable. In London we 
are somewhat inclined to gird at the atmosphere, 
with its smoke and its fog and its east wind. 
But none of us can tell how often it has saved 
him from a terrible and invisible fate, in being, 
“shot with a rock.” If we are more inclined to 
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recognize the atmosphere services in future, the 
Madrid meteor will not have exploded in vain. 
—WSpectator. 


Slavery and Slave-Raiding. 

Slave-raiding and the traffic in slaves, to 
which it ministers, is the great overshadowing 
evil of the Central Soudan. There is no tract of 
equal size in Africa, or indeed in the world, 
where the slave-trade, at the present moment, 
flourishes so largely and so entirely unchecked 
by any European influence. So much has been 
said and written about the slave-trade of East 
Africa, that it is certainly somewhat disheart- 
ening to learn that, bad as matters are on the 
east coast, they are immeasurably worse on the 
west. To make the case still more distressing, 
from an English stand-point, the whole of the 
country where this slavery and slave-raiding is 
flourishing so luxuriantly, is British territory, 
or, if this expression be objected to as prema- 
ture, is within the British “ sphere of influence,” 
having been definitely recognized as such by the 
treaty of Berlin. By claiming for ourselves this 
vast tract of country, we have claimed one of 
the most important and most valuable sections 
of equatorial Africa, but we have at the same 
time claimed for ourselves a great responsibility, 
from which we cannot, if we would, set ourselves 
free. The great majority of the slaves in Hausa- 
land are obtained, not from foreign or outside 
sources, but from villages and towns the inhab- 
itants of which are of the same tribe and race 
as their captors. The practical result is that 
the country is subject to nearly all the evils of 
perpetual civil war. There is no real security 
for life or property anywhere. At any moment 
the king in whose territory any town or village 
lies, may receive a message from the king to 
whom he is himself tributary, ordering him to 
send at once a given number of slaves, on pain 
of having his own town raided. He thereupon 
selects some place within his own territory, and 
without, perhaps, the shadow of an excuse, pro- 
ceeds to attack it and to carry off its inhabitants 
as slaves. The attack is usually made in over- 
whelming numbers, so as to prevent any serious 
resistance. Any who attempt to resist are mas- 
sacred on the spot, the rest are made to march 
in fetters to the town of their captors, whence 
they are either passed on to some central slave 
market, to be sold, or kept for a while in order 
to be included in the annual tribute payable to 
the Sultan of Sokoto. Anyone who reads the 
“Autobiography of a Slave,” by H. H. John- 
son, who was formerly a consul on the west 
coast, and who is now Commissioner of Nyassa- 
land, will gain a most realistic idea of the suf- 
ferings entailed by slavery, as at present carried 
on in Hausaland. Moreover, the evils resuliing 
from slavery should by no means be regarded 
simply from the point of view of the person en- 
slaved. As I walked through one slave market 
after another in the various Hausa towns, it 
often seemed to me that the persons most in- 
jured, t. e., most degraded by the slave-trade, 
were not the slaves, but the slave-owners. If the 
latter only had to be considered, it would still 
behoove every one who cared anything for the 
development of the African native to use his 
utmost endeavor to remove what is at present 
an insuperable ovstacle to his advance. 

During the course of our march from Loko 
to Egga, via Kano, a distance of about eight 
hundred miles, we had frequent opportunities 
of observing the general insecurity of life and 
property which the existence of the slave-trade 
produces. Soon after leaving Loko, we entered 


the town of Nassarawa, where we were com- 
pelled to wait the return of its king from a 
slave-raid, on which he was then absent. On 
reaching Jimbambororo, a village a few miles 
further on, we were told that its king was not 
“ feeling sweet,” owing to the fact that twenty 
of his subjects had that very morning been 
seized as slaves by the people of an adjacent 
town. On leaving this village we passed a spot 
where, two days before, fifteen native merchants 
had been carried off as slaves; and again, 
shortly before reaching Katchia, we were shown 
another point on our path where, within the two 
previous days, a similar fate had befallen five 
other travellers. On arriving at the large town 
of Zaria, in the market-place of which we saw 
about two hundred slaves exposed for sale, we 
were once again informed that the king was 
absent on a slave-raiding expedition. During 
our stay in Kano about a thousand slaves were 
brought into the town on a single occasion, as 
the result of such an expedition. In the course 
of our march from Kano to Bida we passed 
towns and villages, literally without number, 
which had been recently destroyed and their 
inhabitants sold as slaves; and this, as has been 
already explained, not by any foreign invader, 
but by the king in whose territory the places 
themselves were situated. 

Slaves form, to a great extent, the currency 
of the country where larger amounts are in- 
volved than can be conveniently paid in cow- 
ries. Where, for instance, a native is about to 
travel for any considerable distance, he will 
usually take with him slaves proportionate in 
number to the length of his proposed journey. 
After travelling perhaps a hundred miles, he 
will stop and sell one of his slaves, and with the 
proceeds will travel another hundred miles, 
when he will sell a second. He will probably so 
arrange that, by the time he gets home again, 
he will have sold all the slaves which he took 
with him on setting out, with the exception of 
his personal attendants.— Hausa Land. 


FrrEpinG THE HunGry.—Providing food for 
the hungry is a commendable act of an indi- 
vidual, or of a government. But there must be 
wisdom in the method of this provision, or it 
will fail of its purpose. It were better, as a rule, 
to provide the hungry with employment by 
which they can feed themselves, than to give 
them food without employment. In any event, 
a single meal or a single day’s food to the starv- 
ing isa minor matter, and its proffer may be 
rather an aggravation than an assistance. There 
are crowds of hungry ones in Russia. Many 
there have starved. Others have longed for 
more. With good intentions, an attempt was 
made to provide a full supply of food, for one 
full meal to the hungry, on the occasion of the 
coronation of the Czar. As a result, the hungry 
multitude rushed to the loaded tables, and, in 
the effort to avail themselves of this proffer, 
hundreds were trampled to death. More, in- 
deed, while striving to reach the offered food 
than would have starved if they had been left 
without this temporary supply. The cost of that 
banquet might have been a help to thousands 
had it been well expended, but, misapplied, it 
was a means of death instead of life. There are 
good and bad ways of giving.—Sunday School 
Times. 


How can you expect God to speak in that 
gentle and inward voice which melts the soul, 
when you are making so much noise with your 
rapid reflections? 
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ties for solid and improving intercourse, faith- 
fully exhorting, encouraging or reproving in 
obedience to the call of his Divine Master. ‘This 
call was not unfrequently heard by him when 
engaged in social converse, and a reverent still- 
ness would often be the prelude to a faithfully 
delivered message. We believe many can re- 
call such occasions as times when they were 
helped and blessed. His communications in the 
ministry were with marked weight and fervency, 
being characterized by a loving, warning and 
pleading spirit. He was often led to call upon 


when two ‘one-gallus’ fellows play cards for 
money or other property down in a hollow that 
is gambling. Progressive means advancing, 
and when parties clad in silks, satins, broad- 
cloth, diamonds, gold watches and gold chains 
meet in a parlor and play a series of games, and 
upon the result of the series the property in the 
prizes changes ownership, I think the game has 
progressed very far from the ‘ one-gallus’ fellows 
in the hollow, but it is still gambling.” 

The bicycle is an apparatus with which the 
idea of progression is very intimately associated, 







































Testimony of Lisburn Monthly Meeting Con- 
cerning the Late William Green, a Minister. 


— 
m- 
a 
On 
les In remembrance of our late dear friend, Wil- 
nos liam Green, we believe it right to place on 
ity record our sense of the value of his labors as a 
_ minister of the Gospel and a consistent upholder 
= of the principles and practices of the Society of 
pot Friends. In doing so, it is not with any desire 
ae to exalt the creature, but to magnify the grace 
ne which enabled him to overcome the hindrances 
_ which beset him in the exercise of his gift—in 


whe faithfulness to his Divine Master. We also de-| the careless and indifferent to mind the day of but it is greatly to be regretted that the thought 
ive sire to encourage others to trust in the Lord, | their visitation, and to flee for safety to the Lord | of a good many people as to the best way of 
wn] and in obedience to follow his guidance. Jesus Christ, the only Saviour of men. The all- | obtaining one for themselves should have pro- 
— William Green was born at Annahilt, North | sufficiency of Divine grace, the need of holiness | gressed to the point of getting it through a pro- 
oa Hillsbro’, on the twenty-ninth of Fifth Month, | for the heavenly inheritance and the terms of] cess of gambling. In West Chester, a local 


discipleship were themes he often dwelt upon. 
Although deprived latterly of outward hear- 
ing, he was remarkably led in harmony and 


paper states, “ several wheels have been chanced 
off at a cost of only a few cents to the winner.” 
When passing a cigar store near the City Hall, 


1802, and died on the twenty-ninth of Third 
ng Month, 1895, having almost completed his 
ninety-third year. He was educated at Pros- 






he pect Hill School, Lisburn. In 1825 he married | sympathy with others. He continued to attend | recently, I noticed, in the window, a bicycle, 
a Elizabeth Green and settled on a small farm | meetings, and was exercised in the ministry | to which a label was attached, informing pros- 
sed near Ballinderry, which meeting he attended therein to within a few months of the close of | pective buyers of the weed to be had within the 
pr. diligently, and having acceptably exercised a| his life. He was deeply attached to the prin-| store, that they would also be given a chance 
eir gift in the ministry, he was recorded a minister | ciples of Friends, and we believe it was in the | to become owner of the wheel. Calling the at- 
= in unity by Lisburn Monthly Meeting in 1844. | consistency of his walk as a witness for Christ | tention of the policeman at the corner beyond 
= Soon after this he was deprived, by death, of | amongst those who observed him that we find | to this device, which I had no doubt was an 











the key to the high estimate formed of him by 
all classes around him. Among the many bless- 
ings for which his heart was ever full of grati- 


illegal lottery, he removed his hat from his 
head, and exhibiting one of the numbered cou- 
pons of the scheme which he had kept under 


his dear wife. This trying event increased his 
- desire to be faithful in the performance of every 
y service called for by his Lord, and he was libe- 


im- rated to visit Friends ia Leinster Province, be- | tude, was that of having the constant, devoted | the hatband, laughed at the absurdity of alleg- 
a ing accompanied by his friend, James N. Rich- | care of a faithful daughter. His mind was pre-| ing that there was anything wrong about such 
; to ardson, of Glenmore, then in the station of | served in clearness to the end, and his testimony |a thing. Had he called the attention of the 
— elder. In 1846 he was married a second time, | to the all-sufficiency of his Redeemer was clear | Lieutenant of the district to the matter? Oh, 





no. It was a satisfaction to note later that the 
District Attorney’s attention had been called to 
the scheme; that he had defined it as undoubt- 


and full. He frequently acknowledged that 
goodness and mercy had followed him all the 
days of his life, and he had the blessed assur- 


to Elizabeth Swann, who for thirty-six years 
: was his devoted, patient helper in his long ab- 
7 sences in the work of the ministry. He occa- 

































































































the subject the country over that had decreed 
the lottery traffic’s suppression. 





the sionally visited other parts of the Society in | ance that he would be permitted to dwell in the | edly an illegal lottery, and that the police au- 
les, Ireland, but his chief service, out of his own | house of the Lord forever. thorities had given orders “to notify each store- 
80 meeting, consisted in extended visits to Friends} Signed on behalf of Lisburn Monthly Meet- | keeper to discontinue the offer of coupons for 
a in America, the first of these being undertaken | ing, held twelfth of Ninth Month, 1895. such prizes, otherwise he would be proceeded 
0k in the year 1857. JosepH C. Marsn, Clerk. | against at once.” 
of In the year 1859, under a constraining sense , ee eee are Having lately had occasion to make a little 
of duty, he offered his services (in conjunction Gambling in the Parlor and in the Hollow. inquiry concerning the enactment of the State 
with his wife) for the responsible duties as heads Upon two occasions recently, information was and national Anti-lottery laws, it may be worth 
for of the school at Prospect Hill, Lisburn, and | given by the Ledger to its readers concerning | While to quote the opinion of President J. Har- 
\di- during this period was liberated for a second | certain progressive euchre parties; that the | S€2 Rhoades, of the Greenwhich Savings Bank 
be visit to America, provision being made to set | several dozen of tables provided were well pat- (also President of the Association of Savings 
"ut him at liberty from the school. In 1865 he] ronized, and that the proceeds were designed Bank Presidents of New York), about the lot- 
ile, visited Friends in Canada and attended some | forthe charitable objects which were then named. tery—that “the evilisa great one—worse even 
by of the Yearly Meetings on the American Conti- | The soundness of the oft-cited maxim, that “ The than the liquor traffic—and it should be stopped 
ive nent. On this and other similar occasions he | end does not sanctify the means,” I think, will |! every State in this Union, through the pass- 
not, had many remarkable experiences of his Heav- | justify me in the suggestion of an inquiry as to | 2E of the most rigid laws with the severest 
rV- enly Father’s care and guidance. Soon after | the particular methed which was thus employed penalties attached to them for violation.’ Jobn 
be his return he and his wife took up their resi-| in the way of benevolence. Bigelow, ex-Secretary of State of New York, 
ere dence with their son and daughter, near Bess- In his charge to the Grand Jury of Hamil- biographer of Benjamin Franklin, and execu- 
ny brook, in the bounds of Lurgan Monthly Meet- | ton County, Tenn., perhaps two years ago, Judge | tory trustee of the Tilden Trust, writes of gam- 
for ing. Moon, at Chattanooga, used the following clear bling as “10 some of its senses the most demor- 
was The call was again given to enter into active | language: “Not only is gambling carried on alizing of all vices and the most incurable, 
one work, and the Committee of Brookfield Agri-| in regular gambling resorts, but people of high while Chauncey M. Depew, railroad President, 
the cultural School cordially accepted his services | standing and respectability gamble. They may European traveller and well-informed man of 
Bry and those of his wife in watching over the varied | not put down money, but they set an example affairs, has been quoted In the Ledger's columns 
in interests of that Institution until the year 1873, | for others in playing for prizes and awards. In | 8 Saying that “ there Is one vice that is growing 
fer, when, in obedience to the clear intimation of | these progressive euchre games these persons with tremendous rapidity over the earth, and 
10- his Heavenly Father’s will, he, for the fourth| play for fine pictures or gold-headed canes. especially among civilized nations. This vice 
00d time, crossed the Atlantic on a visit to Friends | Examples are set that are a violation of the | !§ gambling.” The President of our staunch 
left in America. law, and it is just as demoralizing as common | Philadelphia Saving Fund in speaking of the 
hat He spent the last twenty-two years of his life | gambling. A conviction of one man of a higher | SUppression of the Louisiana Lottery, and the 
nds in a peaceful cottage residence within the de- | class is better, as an example, than the convic- | Speedy enactment thereafter of the national 
» it mesne of the Marquis of Devonshire at Hills-| tion of only ordinary people for common gam- Anti-lottery act, expressed the opinion that be- 
veer bro’. Here he was occupied in such pursuits as | bling.” yond any consideration founded upon the with- 
wool were congenial to him, and, living close to the| Similarly, Judge Green, of Kentucky, in his drawals of savings Institutions deposits for the 
meeting-house, it was his delight to extend lov- | charge to the Grand Jury of Boone County, in | practice of the lottery vice (and he had no doubt 
hat ing hospitality whenever opportunity occurred. | that State, took occasion lately to give his view | that such withdrawals and eee had | 
a Friends and neighbors from far and near re- | of the difference between progressive euchre as | been very large in some of the cities), it was 
outa ceived a warm welcome. Amongst the latter| known in society and what is spoken of as com- | nevertheless an aroused moral sentiment upon | 


were some of high social position. For these as| mon gambling. He said: “ I don’t know any- 
well as others he sought to embrace opportuni- | thing about progressive euchre, but I know that 
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Now the sustentation of every scheme of gam- 
bling or of gain getting through merest chance 
is from the one malign root. It is a bad thing 
for the Italian newsboy to pitch pennies and to 
throw dice. It is a bad and risky thing for the 
negro in the “ slums” to be found playing policy. 
The merchant’s clerk who has so far surren- 
dered his sense of self-respect as to gamble for 
a bicycle ought to bend very low over his un- 
worthily and unlawfully acquired wheel at the 
recollection of the loss of moral uprightness that 
it has cost him. The lady possessor of a sofa 
that has been gotten by progressive euchre, as 
she blandly waves her visitor to be seated,— 
Well, it isn’t altogether reassuring to reflect 
how the non-discriminating Kentucky Judge 
ranges progressive euchre winners with the com- 
mon gambling “‘ gallus’ fellows in the hollow.” 
The manifestations of the lottery distemper are 
many and very varied, and may afflict (when 
not withstood) all classes and conditions of so- 
ciety. A sound, moral sentiment in the com- 
munity regarding it will most effectually hold 
it in check. JostaH W. LEEbs. 


Typhoon. 

The position and topography of Formosa ex- 
pose it to the dreadful typhoon, which sweeps 
across the Malay Archipelago, over the Philip- 
pine Islands, and then northward to Japan, 
taking Formosa in its course. The name is 
from the Chinese tafung, or “ great wind.” The 
intense heat in southern latitudes conspires with 
other causes to produce this fearful outbreak of 
the elements that results every year in untold 
loss of life and property. As the main path of 
the typhoon is along the Chinese sea-coast, the 
greatest destruction is on the ships and islands. 
Trees are torn up by the roots, buildings are 
swept away like chaff, great ships are broken 
to pieces or lifted from their anchorage and de- 
posited elsewhere, and thousands of lives are 
lost. My first experience was in 1874, when 
the great typhoon swept over the land. I was 
hurrying alone from Kulung to Bang-kah, I 
came to a deep stream, and was feeling my way 
across a narrow plank bridge when a great roar 
was heard, and before I reached the opposite 
bank the typhoon broke. I was hurled head- 
long through the darkness into the mud and 
water below. How I regained the bank and 
made my way through the storm-swept bamboo 
and along the narrow, winding path I cannot 
tell. It was nearly midnight when I reached 
Bang-kah, and right glad I was to find some 
shelter with the students there. That night a 
British steamer bound for Tamsin was struck, 
outside the Kelung harbor, and in the morning 
only the fragments of a wreck could be seen. 
Nearly all on board were lost, and now, on a 
rock, a white marble cross commemorates their 
loss. 

Some years afterward, with Sun-a, one of my 
students, I was travelling to Kelung. When on 
the last mountain, we looked seaward across the 
harbor, and, behold, a black wall stood between 
the troubled sea and the lowering heavens. 
Thousands of sea-gulls were pressing forward, 
with long, loud cries. We understood the signs, 
and made all haste. Just as we were entering 
the town, with one indescribable roar, the storm 
burst. First a few drops of rain, then the wind 
loosened and the torrents fell. Every living 
creature sought refuge. We rushed into a half- 
finished hut, and -were companions in distress 
with a number of black pigs. There we stayed 
the whole night, listening to the fury of the ter- 
rific gales and surging waves. Early in the 








morning we looked out to see the streets two 
feet deep in the water, gardens and rice-fields 
flooded, and everywhere marks of destruction 
and loss.—Mackay’s Formosa. 
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Lines Composed on the Emmigration of Wm. 


Penn from England to America, in 1682. 


The Quaker stood under his smooth broad brim 
And plain drab suit so simp® and trim, 

’Twas better than royal robes to him, 

Who looked at the inner part ; 

Foregoing the wealth and the honors of earth, 
He emptied his breast of the praise of birth, 
To seek for a treasure of matchless worth 
Reserved for the pure in heart. 


And he heaved a sigh at the lofty look 

Of the miter’d head o’er the gilded book, 
And a view of the costly drapery took 

With a meek and a pitying eye. 

Alas! said he, as he turned away 

From the splendid temple and grand display, 
What honors to worldly pomp they pay 

In the name of the King most high. 


Then he looked around on his own proud land 
Where those of his faith were a suffering band 
Chained in their conscience and under the hand 
Of a merciless power oppressed. 

I will seek, said the Quaker, a happier shore 
Where I and my people may bow before 

The shrine we erect to the God we adore 

And none shall our rights molest. 


Sick of the sounding of empty things, 

Of beggarly pride in the Jand of kings, 
His dove-like spirit unfolded her wings 
For a bold and venturous sweep ; 

She wafted him off o’er billow and spray 
’Twixt the sea and sky in a pathless way, 
To a beautiful sylvan scene that lay 

Far over the boiling deep. 


And when he came down unruffled and staid, 
Along the skirts of the peaceful shade, 

Where the Schuylkilland Delaware rolled and made 
Their friendly waters unite, 

The Indian sprang from his light canoe, 

The birds to the topmost branches flew, 

And the deer skipped up on the cliff to view 

The new and unseemly sight. 


The tomahawk dropped from the red man’s hand 
As he saw the Quaker advance and stand, 
Presenting his purse to share the land 

He had come to possess with them. 

And scanning his bland and noble face, 

Where goodness was all his eye could trace, 

He haughtily smiled at his hiding place 

Far under his hat’s broad brim. 


“Thou wilt find,” said the Quaker, “in me and in mine 
But brothers and friends to thee and thine 
Who will abuse no power and admit no line 
’Twixt the red man and the white, 
Save the cord of love as a sacred tie 
For our one Great Father, who dwells on high, 
Regards that child with an angry eye, 
Who robs from his brother's right.” 


So the red man passed, and the Quaker stood, 

The righteous Lord of the shadowy wood, 

Like the genius of thought in his solitude, 

Till his spirit, the inner man, 

Became too mighty to be repressed 

Beneath the drab on his ample breast, 

And with meekness moved and in plainness dressed, 
Came forth, as his lips began— 


“T may not swear but I prophecy 
Those lofty forests which tower so high, 
Shall bend and their stately heads shall lie 
On the lap of their mother earth ; 
The stroke of the axe shall their pride subdue, 
Their branching honors the ground shall strew, 
And some of their bodies shall be reared anew, 
To shelter the peaceful hearth. 


Where now the poor Indian scatters the sod 
With offerings burnt to an unknown God, 
By Gospel light shall the paths be trod 

To the courts of the Prince of Peace. 

Here shall commerce appoint her mart, 
The marble shall yield to the hand of art, 
And the sun of science his rays shall dart, 
And the darkness of nature cease.”’ 





The trees quaked, too, at the things he spoke, 
For they knew that the knee of the knotted oak 
Must bend e’er the vow of the Quaker broke, 
And they bowed and kissed the ground 

The hammer and axe abjured repose, 

The mountains rang with their dismal blows, 
The forest fell and the city arose, 

A mark of great renown. 


Her laws were as righteous, as pure and as plain, 
To bind the strong with a silken chain, 

As the warm in heart and the cool in brain, 
Could in wisdom and love devise. 

The tongue needed not the bond of a vow, 

And man to his fellowman need not bow, 

Nor doff the screen of his open brow 

To any beneath the skies. 


Thus did the vision of prophecy 

Expand and blaze in the prophet’s eye, 

Till it grew so vast and arose so high, 

That the gentle words which hung 

Like a string of pearls from his cautious lip, 

On a silver thread he was fain to clip, 

Lest something more than the truth might slip, 
For once, from the Quaker’s tongue. 


So the Quaker passed on from land to land, 
With a loving heart and an open hand, 

Of one who felt that he soon must stand, 
And his final account give in; 

For long had he made up his sober mind 
That he could not depart and leave mankind 
With the ample field of the world behind, 
No better than it had been. 


Bright was the spot where the Quaker came, 
To leave it his hat, his drab and his name, 
Which will swiftly sound in the trump of fame 
Till the final blast shall die. 
The city was reared from the sylvan shade, 
Where beautiful monuments are made, 
And long have the rivers their pride displayed, 
In the scenes now rolling by. 

Hannau F. Gourp. 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Friendly Conversation. 

The evening of the nineteenth of Sixth Mo. 
was spent in pleasant social conversation by a 
small group of members of the Society of Friends, 
who were seated on the piazza of a house in 
West Chester, which was the home of two of 
their number. There was no jarring element 
among those who were thus gathered, for they 
were so attached to the doctrines and interests 
of Friends, as to permit of a free interchange 
of sentiment; so that each could express his 
feelings without fear of giving offence or of 
awaking opposition. 

The conversation took a wide range, in which 
the characters of Oliver Cromwell and Napoleon 
Bonaparte were discussed—but the most favorite 
topics were those relating to prominent mem- 
bers of their own Society——of whom many anec- 
dotes were told. 

A remarkable conversation between the elder 
Samuel Bettle and the late Morris Cope was 
revived. Many years ago, at the close of one 
of the sittings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
Samuel Bettle requested Morris Cope to remain 
in his seat, and when the others had withdrawn, 
gave him at length his views on the general 
condition of the Society of Friends. He said,. 
that in the controversies which had agitated 
this country in regard to the doctrines preached 
by Elias Hicks, they had had the help of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting; but in the controversy 
then agitating the Society over the views of 
Joseph John Gurney, its influence was on the 
wrong side, and its name had so much influence 
among many in this country, that most of the 
Yearly Meetings would be unable to withstand 
it—so that he considered it of vital importance 
that Philadelphia Yearly Meeting should main- 
tain its ground as a defender of the ancient 
doctrines of the Society of Friends. 
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cided advantage over another boy who has never 
had the opportunity of studying in one. 

Boys should place themselves under some 
good carpenter as soon as they have finished 
their schooling. There should be no waste of 
time between the closing of the school life and 
the taking up of the duties that are to decide 
his future. It does not follow that all other 
studies should cease, however. On the con- 
trary, there is all the need of studious habits, 
and the boy who starts out with the right habits 
is sure to succeed. An hour a day or evening 
spent in book study will greatly help the hand 
and mind in performing the daily labors. Habits 
of study formed at this time will cling to one 
throughout life. Because school life has ended do 
not throw off all study and let the mind deterio- 
rate. Change the lines of studies, selecting books 
that are instructive and pleasing. Many boys are 
so enthusiastic over their new trade that they 
are ready to read anything concerning it. They 
should then be supplied with books and period- 
icals upon their chosen work. Every boy is 
enthusiastic over the particular work in hand ; 
it may not last long, but it should be encour- 
aged while it isin him. The chief thing is to 
form the habit of daily study and reading. In 
time, then, he will select his own reading with 
proper discretion. 

A great deal of the glamour and enthusiasm 
of trade is worn off after the first six months in 
harness. There are many hard days, unpleas- 
ant tasks, and hasty orders that must be en- 
dured. After spending this length of time in 
handing boards up to other builders and in 
pounding nails into sideboards and beams, one 
begins to feel a little weary of the whole job, 
and wonders if after all he has not made a mis- 
take in his trade. Other boys who are not 
learning a trade may make more money a week 
and the labor may seem more congenial. The 
young apprentice does not receive much. If 
he gets his board and clothing for the first two 
years, he is doing well. He may never have 
pocket money, except when he earns it in doing 
special jobs. But must persevere and not let 
some side issue swerve him from his work. One 
of the saddest things is to see a young fellow 
give up his trade to take up some unskilled la- 
bor because it happens to pay better at the 
time. All of his early apprenticeship then 
counts for nothing. We have many such peo- 
ple in this world, men who to-day regret that 
they never finished their apprenticeship to some 
trade. They are now classed as unskilled labor, 
and it is exceptional for them to get wages half 
as large as those paid to a skilled mechanic. 

When despondent the young apprentice should 
take consolation in the thought that he is pre- 
paring for the future, and that the day will 
come when he can stand head and shoulders 
above those who to-day are earning more money 
than he, but are learning nothing. 

After two years the young carpenter should 
understand pretty well how to do the rough 
work in building—how to square a board, how 
to set and dovetail joices, and even how to make 
the framework of a simple building. He will 
have had experience in setting window frames 
and in measuring and making window blinds. 
He will know how to make allowances for chim- 
ney and fire places, and how to arrange the 
interior for winding and straight stairs. In 
short, he will know something of architecture 
as well as carpentry. He will understand the 
nature of good foundations, and in theory at 
least he will understand the erection of a build- 
ing. 
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But now he should adopt for his evening 
studies another phase of his work. He should 
study in the daily papers the price lists of build- 
ing materials, and begin to calculate how much 
plaster and how many laths, boards and shingles 
a building of a given size would take. When 
a building is to be erected he should try to 
make itemized calculations as to its cost. He 
must do this work later, if Ke would ever be a 
master builder, and the sooner he becomes ac- 
quainted with the practical figuring part the 
better it will be for him. During the third 
year he ought to receive wages besides his board 
and clothing. If he is bright and willing to 
work he will get his pay. A carpenter knows 
the value of his assistants. 

In order to make himself a perfect builder 
there should be constant progress, and the field 
is unlimited. Brick and stone buildings must 
be erected as well as wood, and the young car- 
penter must make himself acquainted with the 
fundamental laws of physics. What is the re- 
sistance of certain stones and of walls built of 
stone and brick? How deep must a foundation 
be sunk in order to hold a wall of a certain 
height and thickness? What allowances must 
be made for the action of frost and heat? All 
of these questions will open up fields of study 
and reading that will keep the boy busy every 
night. The weight and tension of building ma- 
terials must be understood, as well as the cost. 

Then the cabinet-making branch of the trade 
is an important one to study. Handsome build- 
ings must be finished off in hard wood, and this 
is a science almost by itself. The exquisite 
carvings and mouldings must be made and 
placed in position carefully. A study of fine 
cabinet work will give one a greater valuation 
to his employer. In short, the young carpenter 
can find plenty to do and read to make himself 
a perfect builder, and when once he has become 
thoroughly proficient in his trade he need never 
fear about a good living. Such men are really 
rare, and they are in urgent demand most of 
the time. Tiose out of work are generally the 
unskilled laborers or those who only half know 
the trade. Let enthusiasm, perseverence, and 
thoroughness mark every step of progress, and 
the builder at thirty will find himself a strong, 
independent, and useful member of any com- 
munity.— Christian Advocate. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

“Tn the Hand of the Lord there is a cup; it is full 
of mixture” (Psalm Ixxv: 8). 

In our environments we are met with good and 
evil—and being composed of parts both mater- 
ial and immaterial—each cleaving to tendencies 
of its own, it becomes a matter of choice as to 
which shall gain the ascendency, and in pro- 
portion as good prevails man realizes the good 
while sensible of the mixture which remains 
By the aid of reason, man may make an exhibit 
of moral excellence—fulfilling its requirements 
—but to become a real Christian, he must ac- 
cept the gift of Grace Divine without which 
there is no salvation for his immortal soul. 
"Tis written in the written Word, “ By grace, 
through faith, are ye saved, and that not of 
ourselves, it is the gift of God.” When saved 
what becomes of the “mixture in the cup.” Is 
it not disposed of by the acceptance of grace re- 
ceived through our Lord Jesus Christ who 
thanked God his Father who gave Him the 
victory, and to all of his followers who endure to 
the end, when it shall be proved that in having 
the victory the ascription of praise is due to the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. 


In these latter days there is so much of mix- 
ture that in order to be a Christian and enjoy 
the peace of God which passeth human under- 
standing, one need be employed continually in 
assorting among thoughts whatever is good and 
merits Divine approval from the pure witness 
for God in the individual mind—keeping in 
view that salvation is from the Lord, and not 
from fellow man. 


PuesBE R. GIrrorp. 
PROVIDENCE, Sixth Month 22nd, 1896. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Berlin and its Environs. 


A letter from our lively correspondent, Eliza- 
beth S. Kite, dated Berlin, Fifth Month 30th, 
gives an account of a visit to that city at the time 
of an industrial exhibition there. She was ac- 
companied from Hanover by a Scotch girl of her 
acquaintance. 

After speaking of an extensive collection of 
representatives in wax of persons and historical 
incidents, she says, “ What amused us most of 
all was the room of mirrors. In some you are 
drawn out and look as thin as a darning needle, 
in the next you are proportionately broad, and 
when you smile the effect issimply appalling; then 
there are others in which parts of the figures 
are lengthened or shortened or combinations of 
both. After you get used to it the most amus- 
ing thing is to watch the newcomers who come 
unsuspectingly along and on seeing themselves 
turn horror-sticken away, then look around to 
see if any one is looking and take another look, 
and then stand and shout with laughter. For 
twenty pfennigs we went into the ‘ Irrgarten,’ 
it looked like endless avenues going in all di- 
rections, but was really only one passage made 
of mirrors set at angles and so arranged that 
only on the minutest inspection could one find 
where they joined. The sport was to find the 
garden without running into the glass; when 
we came to it it looked likewise limitless and 
crowded with hundreds of people, but in reality 
was a three sided place about seven feet each 
way, and there were not ten people in all. We 
tried to count ourselves, but it was endless, 
every image was mirrored over again in the 
opposite one until it was too small to be distin- 
guished. It was very amusing. 

“The next day we spent at the exposition. It 
was very interesting but like all others of the 
kind was very tiresome. If we could have 
taken it all in it would have been very instruc- 
tive, but that was impossible, it was principally 
the manufactures of Berlin, and of course every- 
thing was very tastefully arranged, and the 
buildings and grounds beautiful. We could 
see all sorts of things being made. But what 
attracted me most were the colonial exhibitions 
from the German possessions in South Africa. 
There were hundreds of natives living in their 
artistic villages of palm stems and leaves, and 
the pictures, minerals and productions of all 
these places also from the South Seas were ex- 
tremely interesting. Then they had ‘Old Ber- 
lin,’ also very full of interest for me who love 
the old so much; it seems to have been made 
of wooden framework covered with plaster, and 
this formed and then painted to represent old 
bricks and stone tiling. So perfect is it that 
one can hardly believe that they are not in a 
veritable ancient German town. They were 
mostly fitted up with counters full of trinkets 
for sale, but we resisted all temptations and 
bought nothing because I have learned not to. 
collect trash. All the sales people and waiters 
in the restaurants were dressed in antique cos- 














tumes so that it brought one right into the 
middle ages; it was all very well gotten up, 
and instructive as well as entertaining. But 
the most interesting of all was Cairo. 

“Our most interesting day here we spent at 
Potsdam, about twenty minutes ride on the cars 
from Berlin. Frederick the Great built two 
palaces there and lived there mostly. The so- 
called ‘ New Palace’ is at present occupied by 
the Emperor and so was not on exhibition, but 
we did not mind that, we drove around the 
park and saw it from the exterior and in the 
morning we walked up the main avenue, we 
had the satisfaction of seeing the entire family 
(which consists of the Emperor and his wife 
with six boys and one little girl) drive by. 
There were in all six carriages, and we had to 
wait about for an hour and a half before they all 
had gone by, but we knew that they would be 
coming along so we decided to wait, and we felt 
well repaid. The Empress is very much be- 
loved hecause of her simple, quiet ways and her 
works of charity, she does not seem to feel her- 
self any better than any one else, and one hardly 
expects that in one raised to her rank. She 
smiled and bowed to us as she rode past. The 
little three year old princess is a very sweet 
looking child, and all the boys are nice-looking. 
But the most interesting place in Potsdam is 
the palace Suns souci (which is the French for 
‘without care.’) Frederick lived there mostly 
and died there. It is a low, one storied building, 
situated upon an elevation, and is reached by 
some one hundred and thirty steps in six ter- 
races. Things are left about as they were when 
its illustrious founder occupied it. 

“To-day I took the pressed specimens of Cali- 
fornia plants to the museum. I sent a note to 
Prof. Urban asking when I could see him and 
he sent a very cordial one in return. I took 
them this A. M. Thee remembers the Brande- 
gee’s gave them to me. He seemed delighted to 
have the collection and was very well acquainted 
especially with Katherine Brandegee, through 
her writings.” 





Why Silver is Cheap. 

[A friend has kindly sent us the following 
cutting, which contains an explanation of the 
great change which has taken place in the rela- 
tive values of gold and silver bullion. We pub- 
lish it, not as an item of politics, but as one of 
valuable information. As to the accuracy of 
the figures given, our readers must trust to the 
reputation of the paper that first issued it.] 


In a “ reply” to the public statement which 
ex-Secretary Whitney recently put forth, ex- 
Governor Boies reiterates the preposterous fal- 
lacy that the depreciation of silver is due to the 
“crime of ’73,” and demands that the “law 
shall be made to restore to the people of this 
Union what the law has taken away from them.” 
Let us see just how much the “ law” has had to 
do with the fall in the price of the white metal. 

From 1792 to 1872, inclusive, a period of 
eighty years, the total silver product of this 
country was $154,150,000. From 1873 to 1894, 
inclusive, a period of only twenty-two years, the 
silver product reached the stupendous total of 
$1,042,699,000. During the former period the 
average annual product was less than $2,000,- 
000. From 1792 to 1860 it was less than $25,- 
000. During the period of 1873-94 the average 
annual product was over $50,000,000. 

In the two years of 1892 and 1893 alone we 
produced more silver than during the whole 
eighty years of the existence of this republic 


























































prior to 1873. 
of the entire globe, the United States included, 
was about $80,000,000. In 1892 the silver 
product of this country alone was millions 
greater than that of the entire world twenty 
years earlier. Ou the other hand, the gold out- 
put of the United States was practically the 
same in 1894 that it was in 1873. Between 
1869 and 1892 the domestic silver output leap- 
ed from $12,000,000 to $82,000,000 per annum. 


commercial value of the white metal has under- 
gone. In 1873 the market, ratio of gold to sil- 
ver was 1 to 15.92. In the face of this single 
fact, what nonsense it is to assert that the free 
coinage of silver maintained the value of that 
metal. In 1873 le-s than 300,000 silver dollars 
were turned out of the Federal mints. An ounce 
of silver in 1873 was worth $1.30. To-day it is 
worth about sixty-eight cents. The bullion value 
of a silver dollar in 1873 was $1.004. To-day 
it is about half that sum. 


tion of silver is the economic law of supply and 
demand. Silver, like any other commodity, is 
suffering the penalty which universally follows 
over-production, and no fiat of government can 
make it otherwise.—New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 


which the Apostle Paul treated himself, and 
that was the belief that things were coming out 
right. He parted with all other luxuries with- 
out complaint, but this he would not give up. 
And a luxury it certainly is, and thousands 
there are who do not dare to uee it. There isa 
widespread unconscious feeling in the Christian 
word that about the only way for things to turn 
out right is for us to continually think they are 
coming out wrong, and that it is almost a Chris- 
tian duty to take into account all the obsta- 
cles befure we dare enter into any great expec- 
tations. 


there is nothing more pious than to deplore the 
world and its ways and its tendency, aad there 
seems to them something deceitful about that 
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In 1872 the total silver product | seeing that there were ways out of evil, even if 
they did not find them; that just at that point 
where they ought most logically to be most wor- 
ried, they were waiting with a robust expectan- 
cy for something that they had not seen. Man’s 
education has progressed just so far as his con- 
ception of this world as aspiritual world. When 
at last, after all his worries, all his patching up 
of trouble from day to day, one comes to realize 
that the great tides of life are working toward 
God, working with Him, then comes rest and 
self-possession, he enjoys his work, and it car- 
ries more impressiveness with it. 

God is always overturning the logic of men’s 
evil, and turning it to good. One of the de- 
lights of the spiritual soul is to sit and see God's 
beautiful overturnings of evil, and the world 
seems like one great water-shed, which turns all 
that falls upon it slowly and after whatever 
wanderings down into the inevitable channels 
and back to God. 

The world is full of movements which, started 
against his will and law, God has adopted for 
his own purposes. There have been great com- 
mercial schemes whose inception was in greed, 
and whose development in defiance of the laws 
of men and of God. They have swept in care- 
less brutality over the rights of citizens and 
commonwealths; they have, to compass their 
end, corrupted legislatures and courts; they 
have crowded to the wall thousands, and have 
wrested away from men their fortunes, and driv- 
en them to despair. Their corporators have 
become heirs to all the woes pronounced on the 
oppressor of the poor, and, after having done all 
that their one-eyed greed inspired them to do, 
at last the scheme has been turned to blessing. 
God has couverted their perversions back to tho 
good of the world. It may be in some com- 
modity put more than ever within the reach of 
men; it may be through fraud and oppression, 
but civilizing at last some great region hitherto 
shut off from the world. But the man against 
whom, God establishes blessing is not blessed, 
neither is he the author of the blessing. 

Many a sermon has been preached from un- 
worthy motives, the praise of God being perhaps 
the last thought of the preacher. Man’s logic 
would be to send every soul that heard it empty 
and hungry away. God may have adopted it 
to do good io some souls, A notion gets set go- 
ing in the minds of men without a care on the 
part of its author whether it do good or harm, 
and it enters into men’s minds and corrupts and 
perverts them, and at last, after having led 
many astray, it creates a new disgust, that, react- 
ing, sends more men back into the good, to stay 
there longer than before. Controversies have 
arisen which began in the attempt to lessen the 
majesty of the character of Jesus, and men for- 
sook Him, until at last the controversy was at 
an end, and more believed in Him, and better, 
than before, and the world fled back to Him 
with a great eagerness and hunger that enabled 
men to know Him as never before. “Ye can 
do nothing against the truth but for the truth.” 
“Whether in pretense or in truth Christ is 
preached.” 

The mun who works for the good of this world 
only by accident is a manikin; the man who 
intends it is moral. Years may turn the rains 
of a temple beautiful, but they do not forgive 
the hand that ruthlessly wrought the ruin. New 
affections for the faith may spring up, as the 
years go by, in the hearts that come and go and 
out to be very often the greatest conveniences. | learn of the love that sprung the arch that now 
It has been a characteristic of great minds like | stands solitary in the sun, but he is not forgiven 
Paul’s that they came at last into the calm of! for the wrath that robbed those old affections 


More significant still is the change which the 










The only “law” concerned in the depreeia- 














God’s Adoption. 


There was apparently only one luxury to 



















It seems to a great many good people that 








way of looking at life which reveals God at the 
head of it, and leading it all for good. It has 
been for ages a part of the world’s confession of 
faith to speak slightingly of this poor, beautiful, 
motherly, and misunderstood world. But Paul 
and the poets who, as Dr. Munger says, “ have 
never given approval to any great error,” have 
always given themselves the luxury of finding 
God at the heart of his world. 

Paul and the poets both are full of the idea 
of God’s adoptions, full of his wonderful “ mak- 
ing the wrath of men to praise him.” Paul, 
sitting in prison, unable to do the one thing 
that his heart is most set on, preaching Christ, 
and finding that the only way in which his Gos- 
pel is getting abroad is through the gossip of 
household servants, finds too that this is turn- 
ing out to the furtherance of the Gospel ; so that 
every way, whether in pretense or in truth, Christ 
is preached. Great is the man who can make 
his enemies do his work for him when they most 
think they are doing their own against him. 
We get into a good part of our trouble in this 
world by trying too hard to get out of it, and 
the man who can wait long enough may come 
to find that his troubles at the farther end turn 
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of their joy. Perhaps the great impulse that 
was given to the heart of the nation when Lin- 
coln died, and that has grown stronger with 
every year, was worth more to the nation, in 
God’s great plan, than a few more years of ser- 
vice might have been; but his murderers were 
neither the authors nor the inheritors of the 
blessing. Of those who did these things we 
may say, “ Verily they have there reward.” 
They have all they asked for,—the good of the 
world and the glory of God. Ifa man asks for 
God, he finds Him, and with Him also all things. 
If he asks only for the earth, he may have it, 
and nothing else. 

But there are other adoptions, nearer and of 
more encouragement to the Christian than these. 
God sometimes adopts our mistakes and blun- 
ders after we really become his. The tempera- 
ment which was angry and turbulent and defi- 
ant and full of peril becomes sturdy and oak- 
like when turned over to God. The passions 
which disfigured the natural and selfish life are 
adopted for strength and beauty for the spiritual 
life. The powers which made men sinners added 
to the glory of the saints. The crimson itself is 
made like wool. It is all in the direction we 
give to our passions, our tastes or talents. The 
rich imagination which led us into all manner 
of evil now leads it a brave and adventurous 
way into thoughts which are delicate and dis- 
tant. The sensitiveness which was our curse is 
now our passport to the richest things in life. 
God not only can adopt these things, but He 
waits to adopt them, and his adoption of them 
is turning them back into their original pur- 
pose. 

There is a terrible purity working toward its 
vindicativu iu the life of the impure, a relent- 
less recovering of all things to Him by whom 
they were made, a purpose lying deeper than 
man’s deepest device, which cannot be thwarted. 
There is a generousness gnawing silently at the 
roots of what greed has heaped up for a few, 
slowly dragging it down for the good of many, 
and that which grew rich and strong for the use 
of a family shall fall for the use of the world. 

The sight of all this leads the spiritual man 
back into his labor with a new restfulness and 
courage. It is only the gazer who, seeing how 
things turn out for good, thinks it is no matter 
what he does, or whether he does anything. God 
adopts men’s doings, but He does not adopt idle 
men; and the man whom this vision misleads 
into idleness gives God cause to do against him 
instead of through him. Only he enters into 
the glory of God’s works who works with God. 


—S. S. Times. 


In the meeting for business of Philadelphia 





































































































































































































































































































1866, Thomas Evans spoke of what had taken 
place in some cases of marriage, in which the 
sunlight had been excluded and artificial light 
used. It seemed like contemning one of the 
greatest outward blessings that had been con- 
ferred upon us. The only reason he had ever 
heard for the practice was, that the complexions, 
dress and ornaments of the company showed to 
more advantage. Such a reason, founded on 
pride and vain show, was unsuited to the occa- 
sion. 
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SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep Srates.—The United States Treasury offi- 
cial statement shows that the receipts from all sources 
for the fiscal year 1896 approximate $326,500,000, and 
the expenditures $3852,000,000, making the deficit 
$25,500,000. For 1895 the deficit was $42,000,000, 
and for 1894 $70,000,000, so that the deficit for the 
past three years aggregates $137,500,000. 
















































































Quarterly Meeting, in the Second Month of 


THE FRIEND. 




























The United States Treasury debt statement shows a 
net increase in the public debt, less cash in the Treas- 
ury, during Sixth Month of $1,820,853.50. The total 
cash in the Treasury is $853,905,635. 

According to the statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture, wheat land in Kansas rents at $2.10 per 
acre. Threshing an acre of wheat is estimated to cost 
$1.18, while the housing, after the threshing is com- 
pleted, costs thirty cents. 

Captain J. H. Wiborg, of the Danish steamer Horsa, 
has been recommitted to the E&stern Penitentiary in 
this city, to serve the term of imprisonment to which 
he was sentenced last Third Month after being con- 
victed of violating the neutrality laws in taking a 
filibustering expedition to Cuba. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe, author of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” died in Hartford, Conn., on the Ist inst., aged 
eighty-four years. 

Sixty per cent. of the buckwheat fields were in New 
York and Pennsylvania when the last Federal census 
was taken, and they continue to hold the lead. 

Potatoes brought only eight cents a bushel in some 
Vermont towns last Seventh-day, about one-half the 
price of a quart of strawberries. 

Swarms of grasshoppers are doing great damage to 
vegetation in Michigan. The excited farmers say 
that the “hoppers” will even eat the fences when 
they can get nothing else, and that they average fifty 
bushels to the acre in some places. 

A Prescott despatch says that cattle are dying from 
starvation in all directions on the ranges of Arizona, 
the lack of feed being due to the drought. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 522, which 
is 24 more than the previous week, and 35 more than 
the corresponding week of last year. Of the fore- 
going, 191 were under one year of age: 85 died of 
cholera infantum ; 51 of consumption ; 37 of marasmus ; 
25 of inanition ; 25 of heart disease ; 22 of pneumonia ; 
20 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 17 of 
inflammation of the brain; 17 of convulsions; 13 of 
cancer; 11 of diphtheria; 11 of apoplexy; 10 of ty- 
phoid fever; 9 of paralysis, and 9 of inflammation of 
the kidneys. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. 2’s, 944 a 96; 4’s, reg, 108} a 
108%; coupon, 1083 a 109}; new 4’s, 116} a 116}; 5’s, 
113 a 1135; currency 6’s, 10U a 105. 

Cotton.—Quotations of 7}}c. per pound for mid- 
dling uplands, 

FEeEpD.— Spot bran, $10.00 a $11.50 for winter in 
bulk, and $10.00 a $10.50 per ton for spring in sacks. 

FLour.— Winter super, $2.20 a $2.25; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40 ; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $2.90 a $3.10; 
do., do., straight, $3.20 a $3.35; Western winter, clear, 
$290 a $3.10; do., do., straight, $3.20 a $3.35; do., 
do., patent, $3.35 a $3.60; spring, clear, $2.50 a $2.75; 
do., straight, $3.15 a $3.35; do., patent, $3.35 a $3.60 ; 
do., favorite brands, higher. City mills, extra, $2.00 
a $2.25; do., clear, $3.00 a $3.20; do., straight, $3.25 
a $3.40; do., patent, $3.40 a $3.75. Rye FrLour.— 
$2 50 per bbl. for choice Penn’a. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 60 a 603c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 32 a 32hc. 
No. 2 white oats, 22} a 22}c. 

ForeIGN.—T wenty-four governments, including the 
United States, Japan, China, Persia and nearly all the 
European countries, have given official notice that 
they will exhibit in Paris in 1900. 

The estimates of the yield of the potato crop in 
Great Britain show that on 533,000 acres a crop of 
3,053,005 tons was secured, against an almost exactly 
similar quantity produced on much larger acreage— 
753,000 acres—in Ireland. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society has issued 
nearly 140,000,000 Bibles, testaments and portions of 
the Scriptures. 


covered that leprosy is due to a microbe, and has cured 
a number of cases. This intelligence, if confirmed, will 
take away much of the popular dread of that horrible 
disease. 

Hansen, the Norwegian ski runner, is going to the 
New Siberian Islands to inspect the depots of provi- 
sions left there for Nansen, and to search for traces of 
the expedition. 

Three expeditions to observe the Eighth Month 
solar eclipse have already left St. Petersburg. One, 
sent out by the Academy of Science, has gone to Nova 
Zembla. Another, sent by the Astronomical Society, 
is making its way to Olekminsk, on the upper waters 
of the Lena, while the Geographical Society’s party 
will observe the eclipse from the Mouman coast, in 
the extreme north of European Russia, northwest of 
the White Sea. 

Advices received in Constantinople on the 6th in- 





It is announced that a French physician has dis-. 










stant from the Island of Cyprus say that severe shocks 
of earthquake have occurred throughout the island, 
and that the inhabitants of the towns of Limosal and 
Larnaca have deserted their houses and taken refuge 
in the open fields, where they are living in tents. 


It is stated that the German Foreign Office is con- 


cerned over the situation in Macedonia. It is asserted 
that the alliance of Servia, Montenegro and Bulgaria, 
under the approval of Russia, means Russia’s deser- 
tion of the Porte. 


As an outcome of the insurrection in Crete against 


Turkish rule, the Christians of the island, on the 5th 
instant, elected a provisional government, and decided 
to proclaim the union of the island with Greece. 


The packet-boat Rahmanieh, bound from Suakim 


for Suez, was wrecked on the Ist instant, and sixty 
persons were drowned. 


It is estimated that the drought in New South 


Wales has caused the loss of 9,500,000 sheep. This 
catastrophe, together with the constant reduction in 
the number of lambs, will make a great difference in 


the supplies of mutton and wool for this year and the 
next. 


Western Australia’s supply of jarrah and karri, the 


hard woods used for street pavements, is practically 
inexhaustible. The jarrah, Eucalyptus marginati, covers 
14,000 square miles of the country, and the karri, E. 
diversi-color, 2,000 square miles more. 


The list remaining election in connection with the 


general elections for the House of Commons took 
place in the constituency of Algoma, Ontario, last 
week. A. E. Dyment, Liberal candidate, was returned 
by over twelve hundred majority. The standing of 
the parties now is: Liberals, 116; Conservatives, 85; 
Patrons, 4; Independents, 8. The Liberals thus have 
a clear majority of 19 over all parties. 


The London, Eng., correspondent of the Montreal 


Star cables that he learns from sources in close touch 
with Wilfred Laurier that, despite Laurier’s tenta- 
tive acceptance of Joseph Chamberlain’s zollverein 
proposal, the first act of the next Canadian Liberal 


Ministry will be to send a commission to Washington 


to negotiate a treaty of reciprocity, and also that it 
will petition the home government for permission to 
appoint a Canadian agent at Washington. 


The cor- 
respondent adds that no one there doubts that the de- 
mand from Canada for discrimination against British 


goods and in favor of the United States would give 


the worst possible blow to the growing cause of impe- 
rial unity. 

A fungus is destroying the pea crop in the vicinity 
of Picton, Ontario. 





NOTICES. 

A youNG woman Friend wishes a position as teacher 
in a private or family school. Address until Ninth 
Month, 

“ L,” Box 54, Toughkenamon, Chester Co., Pa. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScoHoont.— The next term 
will commence on Third-day, Ninth Month Ist. Ap- 
plications for the admission of pupils should be oni 
to WituiaM F, WickersHaM, Principal, 

Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 


Frienps’ Lisrary.— The Library will be open 
during the Seventh and Eighth Months on Fifth-day 
afternoons only, between 3 and 6 o’clock. 


A FEW FRIENDS can be accommodated with desira- 
ble rooms and boarding at Barclay Home, West 
Chester, Pa., by early application to the Matron, 

HE vENA J. Connor, 
No. 326 N. Walnut St., West Chester, Pa. 


A LETTER recently received from Rachel C. Mather 
states : “I am in urgent need of funds to keep our relief 
missions in provisions another month. Please help 
us once more.” Should any of our readers feel in- 
clined to respond to this appeal, their contributions 
may be forwarded direct to 

RacHet C. MatueEr, Beaufort, South Carolina, 
or, if preferred, will be received and forwarded by 
Epeuratm Smita, 1110 Pine St., Phila. 








Diep, at Lima, Pa., on Fourth Month 5th, 1896, 
JosePpH E. TRIMBLE, son of Dr. Samuel and Mary E. 
Trimble, aged twenty-five years. 

, at his residence near Haddonfield, N. J., Fifth 
Month 31st, 1896, Joun G11, aged sixty-seven years, 
Through many long years of exceeding suffering, 
borne with exemplary patience, he has finally passed 
to his eternal rest. “ Lo, He giveth his beloved sleep.” 





